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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
MAY MEETING AT WANDSWORTH. 


Through the kindness of the Wandsworth Libraries Sub- 
Committee and Mr. Cecil T. Davis the next meeting will be 
held at the Public Library, West Hill, Wandsworth, on 
Wednesday, 15th May, at 7.30 p.m., when the two following 
papers will be read :— 

“THe Story OF THE ALmMaNac.” By Herbert G. Hayne, 
of the Hornsey Public Libraries. 

“ REPORTS OF RoyAL COMMISSIONS AND THEIR Usgs.” 
By Cuthbert H. R. Peach, of the Gray’s Inn Library. 


Mr. Councillor J. Robinson, Chairman of the Libraries 
Committee, has promised to preside over the gathering, and 
it is hoped and expected that there will be a large attendance, 
as it is several years since the Association met at Wands- 
worth. 

Nearest Station:—East Putney on Underground and L. and S.W. 
Railways. The following pass the Library :—motor omnibus(white) London 
Bridge to Walham Green; motor omnibus (red) Herne Hill to Isleworth ; 
horse omnibus, Clapham Junction to Richmond. Tramcar through from 
Embankment or London Bridge, or change at Vauxhall, to High Street, 
Wandsworth. 


At this Meeting two Auditors will be elected. Nomina- 
tions should reach the Honorary Secretary prior to the 
Meeting. 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
PRELIMINARY NOTICE. 


The above meeting will be held on Wednesday, 12th June, 
1912, in the Mocatta Lisrary, UNIveRsiItry COLLEGE, GOWER 
Street, W.C., when, preceding the Business Meeting, an address 
on some phase of modern Librarianship will be delivered by Mr. 
L. Stanley Jast, Hon. Secretary of the Library Association and 
Chief Librarian of Croydon. It is expected that in the afternoon 
a visit will be paid to the Library of the House of Lords, where 
the Librarian, Mr. Edmund Gosse, will receive the members. 
It is too early, however, to publish full details; these will appear 
in the next issue of ‘“ The Library Assistant.” 

ANNUAL ELECTION OF COUNCIL AND OFFICERS. 

The Honorary Secretary is prepared to receive nominations for Council 
and Officers for the ensuing year. The Council is composed of two Fellows, 
ten London and ten Provincial Members, and the Officers consist of a Pre- 
sident, Vice-President, who must be a non-London Member, Honorary 
Treasurer and Honorary Secretary. Nominations must be addressed to the 
North Islington Library, Manor Gardens, N, not later than May 16th. 
Ballot papers will accompany the June number of ‘‘ The Library Assistant.”’ 








EDITORIAL. 


The Easter School in Paris :—In this number we publish 
the first part of an account of the Easter Holiday School and 
Excursion in Paris, from which it will be seen that the outing 
has been successful in every way. It is difficult, indeed, to find 
words in which to express the value to everyone who went, of 
the three strenuous days in Paris and the one in Rouen. A 
member who went to Brussels last year and was unable to join 
the party again this year was consoled with the thought that the 
Paris trip could not be so enjoyable as the former one. To him 
and perhaps to others it will be enough to say that Paris proved 
every bit as enjoyable as Brussels. The visits to the libraries, which 
added the portentous term of “ school” to the title of the outing, 
were certainly not the least enjoyable and interesting part of the 
excursion. And Paris was looking its gayest and brightest in the 
most glorious of spring sunshine. From the Boisde Boulogne to 
the Cité everything looked its best; and the amount of sight 
seeing that was crammed into the time, in addition to the visits to 
the great libraries, made the time seem almost like four weeks 
instead of four days. We may perhaps be allowed to say that 
the Library Assistants’ Association has again justified its 
existence in the concentrated form of bringing together library 
assistants of three nationalities English, Dutch and French 
—at once for professional and educational improvement of the 
highest kind, and of even more value for the closer ties of 
mutual friendship. 
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The Easter School, 1913:—Twenty people went to 
Brussels last year, forty to Paris this year. Already the Trea- 
surer has a dozen or more bookings for the Third L.A.A. Inter- 
national Excursion and School, proposed to be held next Easter 
in Holland, and we may say that there is no doubt of a successful 
gathering. It is early yet—and unnecessary—to give any further 
details. The L.A.A. Easter School has become a permanent 
feature of the Association’s programme. We look forward to 
revisiting Paris, and to going still further afield. It has ever been 
hinted that the libraries of Berlin, Rome, and Vienna, would be 
interesting subjects for study by the Association. But the 
Easter holiday would have to be very elastic to make such visits 
possible; and we must wait until it is possible to organise a 
Summer Holiday school, before undertaking such lengthy 
journeys. ‘That such a school would be a success we believe to 
be certain from the enthusiasm raised by the Easter Schools. 
We invite correspondence and suggestions. 

The Library Association Examinations:—The attention 
of our readers is drawn to the Library Association advertisement 
of the dates of the examinations to be held in May. We take 
the opportunity of extending our best wishes for success to all 
our members who may be sitting for examination. 

The Douglas Librarianship.—It was recently reported in 
our appointments column that a local journalist had been 
appointed to the librarianship of the Douglas Public Library. 
As soon as the news was received, the L.A.A. passed a strong 
resolution condemning the action of the Douglas Library 
Committee, and forwarded it immediately to the Town Clerk and 
the Douglas local papers. It was next reported that the Douglas 
Town Council had refused to sanction the appointment and had 
referred back the Committee’s report for further consideration, 
with the recommendation that Miss Fick, the Assistant Librarian, 
should be offered the appointment. The matter has been in 
abeyance for some little time, but we now have definite inform- 
ation that the Library Committee, having interviewed Miss Fick 
and obtained from her a refusal of the appointment, have again 
recommended the appointment of Mr. Cubbon, and that, in spite 
of strong opposition, in which the L.A.A. resolution and that of 
the Yorkshire Branch of the L.A.A. were brought forward, the 
Council have at last consented to the appointment. We 
have seen the newspaper report of the Council Meeting, and the 
depth of ignorance as to the purpose and work of a library 
displayed by some of the members of the Library Committee is a 
matter for astonishment. It is illustrated by the question of one 
Committee member “Could a man not leave his trade and take 
a pub?” 

We are glad that one member of the Committee, Mr. Gale, 
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who is a non-professional member of the Library Association, 
stood firm in protesting strongly against the appointment of a 
person who was not a trained librarian, and pointed out to the 
Council that it was unfair to the professional men who had 
applied. That his words were unheeded can only be accounted 
for by the fact tauntingly pointed out by a Councillor that “ the 
Committee had Mr. Cubbon on the brain.” We greatly regret 
that after several years’ experience of library work, Miss Fick 
does not feel qualified to take the position. It would have been 
better for her to do so than to allow herself to be placed under 
the control of a man who is without training in the work. We 
have not a word to say against Mr. Cubbon personally; but we 
do think that the Library Committee has made a grave error. 

Mr. Fortescue’s Address at the British Museum :— We 
are glad to be able to publish in full this month the Address given 
by Mr. Fortescue at the British Museum. The Meeting of the 
Association at which it was given was a memorable one, and the 
paper, by so distinguished an author as the Keeper of the Printed 
Books, is one of the most valuable that we have been able to 
publish. 





THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
NATIONAL UNION OF CLERKS. 


The Council has very carefully considered a suggestion made 
by the Plaistow Branch of the National Union of Clerks to the 
effect that the L.A.A. should become affiliated with the N.U.C. 
The principal argument urged in favour of affiliation is that the 
N.U.C. is a registered trade union, and that the L.A A. is not 
recognized in the trade union world. 

In the course of discussion, attention was drawn to the fact 
that several library assistants in East London and District had 
attached themselves to the Union of Clerks, and that others might 
be prevailed upon to follow their example in preference to 
remaining with, or joining, their own professional association, and 
thus deplete the membership of the L.A.A. In support of this 
contention it was pointed out that the N.U.C. had recently brought 
influence to bear on the West Ham Borough Council, and had 
obtained for the municipal clerks and library assistants, of 21 
years of age and over, a minimum wage of 35s. per week. It 
was argued that this would appeal to many library assistants in 
other places who are earning less than the amount stated. 

On looking more closely into the matter certain facts were 
elicited, which the Council desires to bring to the notice of 
assistant librarians. 

If it is taken for granted that a minimum wage of 35s. per 
week for adult library workers is desirable, it is a movt question 
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whether other library authorities would copy the example of 
a Council which, speaking generally, is known to be in thorough 
sympathy with the trade union movement? Again, taking a 
wider outlook upon the salaries question so far as it affects 
public libraries, the adoption of such a wage all round might tend 
towards stagnation. At present the funds at the disposal of 
most library authorities are very inadequate, and a solution of 
the problem of “levelling up” salaries might result in a system 
of “levelling down,” and reflect adversely on those assistants 
who are worthy of a larger recompense. The Council has 
before it a concrete instance of the working of a 30s. minimum, 
which has affected the income of the particular library system so 
adversely, that all junior assistants are retained only until they 
are 18 years of age, in order that they may not reach the period 
at which the minimum operates, and boys are engaged to 
replace them. This must be the effect in most libraries under 
present financial conditions. 

The Council is strongly in favour of the adoption of a living 
wage for all library workers, and is using every means in its 
power to ensure that the salary of the assistant librarian should 
be commensurate with his qualifications. To place assistant 
librarians on the level of ordinary clerks (and this statement is 
made in no spirit of snobbishness) is not, in the opinion of the 
Council, the best method of improving the position of the library 
assistant. Librarianship demands special training, and the 
primary object of the L.A.A. is to promote the professional and 
educational interests ot its members. 

The L.A.A. is not a trade union, it is a professional society; 
but it 1s working none the less surely and effectively for the 
betterment of assistant librarians. Its policy is to encourage 
and help its members to improve their professional qualifications 
so that they may demand adequate salaries on merit rather than 
on sentiment. That this policy is successful is evident from the 
cordiality and support which is accorded to the Association by 
librarians and library authorities, and from the many reforms 
which have been affected through its agency. 

There is plenty of scope for the N.U.C. and the L.A.A. to 
work in their particular spheres on their own lines, and the 
Council would urge upon library assistants the necessity of 
increasing the membership of their own association and so to 
strengthen and support its work. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
MemBers: Miss N. Snouck Hurgronje, Dordrecht, Holland; Thomas 
E. Gay, Dublin. 
AssociaTE: Henry G. Massey, Cirencester 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM* 
By G. K. Fortescug, LL.D., Keeper of the Printed Books. 


First, let me say, that I am very pleased to see you 
here this afternoon. I do not know whether any of you are 
here for the first time to-day, if so, I hope it will not be your 
last visit. There are few places in the world that are, to 
my thinking, more attractive. I have found in Europe no 
collection of antiquities quite so interesting, certainly none 
so vast and varied, as ours. There are the Assyrian and 
Egyptian monuments, the Elgin marbles, the coins, gems 
and jewels, the ethnological galleries, the glass and china, 
the prints and drawings, the manuscripts and printed books 
in the King’s Library. All these cannot be seen, much less 
studied, in an hour, or a day, or a year. I have been living 
among them for more than forty years yet I seldom go 
through the galleries without finding something which I 
have never noticed before. It is only, for instance, a few 
weeks ago that I came for the first time across a marble 
tablet containing a Latin inscription to a pet dog, reading 
thus, “ Erected to our dog, of Gaulish breed, of a beauty 
equal to her name Pearl, of rare skill in the chase, dear to 
her master and mistress, on whose lap she would lie and 
bark to her heart’s content. Alas, an untimely fate has cut 
short her happy life, and now she lies asleep beneath this 
cold marble slab.” A touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin, and every dog-lover of to-day greets across the 
ages these dog-lovers of two thousand years ago. 

But it is not of the Museum in general that I am asked to 
speak to you to-day. My remarks are to be sternly confined 
not merely to the Library, but to one department of the 
Library, the Printed Books. Nor can I permit myself to 
muse or expatiate on the contents of the books themselves ; 
I must narrow down my observations to the technical side 
of the Library, giving you only a few statistical and biblio- 
graphical facts, telling you how and where we get our 
books, how we deal with them, and, in short, giving you 
only information which may be useful to you in our 
common, and, may I say, delightful profession of 
Librarianship. After I have finished reading my rather 
fragmentary paper, I shall be very pleased if any of you 
who are interested in the subject, will come with me to my 
room and see a volume or two of the Catalogue, and any 








*Paper read before the Library Assistants’ Association, at the British 
Museum, April 17th, 1912. 
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other objects which may serve as illustrations of my text. I 
think that one often gathers more information from a 
glance at examples or plates than from reams of formal 
disquisition. 

The first thing I will ask you to note is the fact that the 
British Museum is the youngest of the great libraries of 
Europe. The history of such libraries as the Bibliotheque 
Nationale of Paris, the Vatican Library, or the libraries of 
Vienna or Munich, goes back for many centuries. Of the 
great libraries of our own country, that of Cambridge 
University dates from the fifteenth century, the Bodleian 
from 1602, the Lambeth Library from about 1605, the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin, from the early years of 
the seventeenth century, the Advocates Library, Edinburgh, 
from 1680. The British Museum dates only from the middle 
of the eighteenth century. It was founded by an Act of 
Parliament of the year 1753, by which a public lottery of 
£300,000 was ordered to be raised, £200,000 of which was 
allotted to prize winners and the remainder to a hody of 
Trustees who were to purchase the Sloane and Harleian 
collection of books and manuscripts, to add other collections 
of manuscripts then housed in the Tower and at West- 
minster, and to find for these and for future bequests or 
purchases a local habitation and the name of the British 
Museum. The Trustees hesitated for some time between 
the purchase of Buckingham House, standing on the site 
now occupied by Buckingham Palace, and Montague House, 
on the northern frontier of London. Ultimately they chose 
Montague House, chiefly on account of its being much 
cheaper than Buckingham House, and opened it on the 
Ist January, 1759, for the benefit of the “studious and 
curious persons,” whose visits had been contemplated by 
the framers of the Act of 1753. The old Montague House 
began to be replaced in 1823, and the present building was 
completed and opened in 1849. 

I daresay many of you have seen the facade of the 
magnificent King Edward wing which is now nearly 
completed, and which will add greatly to the size and to the 
beauty of the British Museum of the future, and will give 
us many miles of storage for our books, and some fine 
additional Reading Rooms. Long after its foundation the 
library depended mainly on donations and bequests, about 
which I have a few words tosay later on. I merely note here 
that for many years the number of books increased very 
slowly, that the right of the Museum to receive books by 
copyright was not well secured, and that a separate applica- 
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tion had to be made to Parliament for each considerable 
purchase of books. What might be truly called the re-creation 
of the Library dates from 1831, when an obscure Italian 
refugee was appointed an assistant librarian on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Brougham. 

In July, 1837, this obscure assistant whose name was 
Antonio, afterwards Sir Antony Panizzi, became Keeper of 
Printed Books, and immediately the Library began by leaps 
and bounds to develop into a National Library worthy of the 
British Empire. When Panizzi took charge of his depart- 
ment he found a collection of 240,000 books, many of them 
of great value, but all of them ill-arranged, ill-cared for and 
ill-catalogued. When he retired in 1866 he left to future 
generations a magnificent library of over 1,500,000 books, still 
growing, and containing in itself every element of further 
growth. He found one of the poorest National Libraries in 
Europe, he bequeathed to his successors a Library which in 
size and value had but one rival, the Bibliotheque Nationale 
of Paris. Time will not permit me to dwell on the character 
or the methods of this great man. What he achieved for the 
Museum, put into the briefest possible words, was this— 
He secured to the Library its full rights under the Copyright 
Act of 1843; he wrung from the Treasury regular and liberal 
annual grants for purchases, binding and other objects; he 
systematised the methods of purchasing books, old and new; 
he strengthened, stiffened and improved the number and the 
position of the staff until it became equal to the enormous 
increase of work which he gave it to do; he drew up the rules 
for compiling a great general catalogue of the entire Library, 
and superintended the compilation of the catalogue which 
he planned. Finally he designed and carried out his plan of 
building a circular reading room surrounded by iron galleries; 
a plan which has been followed, with such modifications and 
improvements as experience has shewn to be desirable, in 
hundreds of libraries all over the world. No mean life’s 
work for a man who came to England, flying from the 
gallows to which he was condemned by his native State of 
Modena, and who landed on our shores with empty pockets 
and with hardly a friend in the world. Since Panizzi’s time 
the Library has steadily grown year by year until at the 
present day it contains certainly not less than 3,500,000 books, 
possibly 4,000,000. I do not for a moment desire to say that 
size is the sole criterion of the excellence of a library. Far 
from it; a smaller library well arranged and cared for may 
be of far greater use to the world than a larger but ill- 
managed or neglected collection. Still, size is, of course, 
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one of the elements which go to make a perfect library. I 
have tried to draw up a list of the number of books in the 
principal libraries of Europe and America. You must not 
take the figures as being accurate. There is no general 
international standard of counting or of measurement. One 
library will count its books by volumes, another by separate 
publications or even by separate items. So far as the 
Museum goes, I base my calculations on the more or less 
accurate count made of the number of volumes in 1866 and 
on the number of volumes added yearly to the Library since 
that date. The figures for the other libraries are taken 
partly from that useful publication Minerva, and partly from 
the reports of the libraries themselves. 

Here they are. I give the European Library first, then 
those of the United States, because the European are for 
the most part under one roof, while the American have 
generally many branches. The numbers are for printed 
books only :— 


The British Museum, between 3,500,000 and 4,000,000 


Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris ... 3,500,000 
Imperial! Library, St Petersburg - 1,881,623 
Royal Library, Berlin one --» 1,400,000 
Royal Library, Munich ve! ..- 1,100,000 
Imperial Library, Vienna ves .-- 1,000,000 
Victor Emanuel Library, Rome _— 800,000 
Bodleian Library ... wee pee 750,000 
Royal Library, Brussels ‘a aie 600,000 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh mee 565,000 
Vatican Library... = ie 400,000 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin me 321,347 


American Libraries :— 
Library of Congress, Washington -- 1,793,158 
(The Library of Congress receives two copies of every work 
copyrighted in the United States. It must therefore have an immense 
number of duplicates. I do not know whether these are included in the 
numbers given here). 


New York Public Library, in the Central 


Library and forty branches --- 1,919,982 
Boston Public Library, Central Library 
and seventeen branches ... ne 987,268 


Thus it will be seen that the British Museum and the 
Paris Library claim to have about the same number of books 
or volumes. Another system of calculation, the shelving of 
each library, produces the following figures: In 1896, the 
shelves of the Museum Library were carefully measured 
and it was found that they would cover as nearly as possible 
40 miles. Since that date large numbers of presses have 
been added. Calculating their mileage on the same 
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principle, | arrive at the conclusion that we have now 46 
miles of shelving, while the Bibliotheque Nationale 
has—(or had a year or two ago; like ourselves, they may 
have increased since the last figures I possess)—50 kilo- 
metres of shelving, equal to 314 English miles. Both 
Libraries are practically full, certainly the British 
Museum is—full to overcrowding. We should in fact be at 
our wit’s end were we not able to look forward to the many 
miles of space which will shortly be at our disposal in the King 
Eedward Wing. I hope that the Bibliotheque Nationale may 
be equally fortunate. If there is any feeling of rivalry 
between the two great Institutions, assuredly it is a generous 
and not a grudging or envious rivalry. Each Library 
salutes its fellow, and admires and congratulates it on its 
riches and its grandeur. 

And now, before giving you any more figures or 
statistics, let me say a few words on some of the treasures 
of the Library, a large proportion of which are due to the 
many magnificent donations and bequests by which we have 
been enriched during the century and a half of our corporate 
existence. First in date comes the Old Royal Library, the 
Library of the Sovereigns of England, presented in 1757 by 
King George II. This Library contains many priceless 
manuscripts, and about 10,000 books for the most part in 
sumptuous bindings bearing the Arms of each Monarch 
since the invention of printing. Among these are a number 
of fine folio volumes which formed the Library of Arch- 
bishop Cranmer and bear his name. After the death 
of Edward VI., Cranmer found himself in a position of 
deadly peril. It is supposed that he then transferred his 
books to his friend Lord Arundel, who, perhaps to ensure 
their safety, wrote his name in each. In course of time the 
books descended to Arundel’s son-in-law, Lord Lumley, who 
again wrote his name in each. After Lord Lumley’s death 
his library was purchased by Henry, Prince of Wales, the 
eldest son of James I., who had the books magnificently 
bound, and impressed with the Royal Arms and the Prince 
of Wales’s feathers. There are many of these books, 
beautiful in themselves and rich in historic interest. 

In the second year of his reign George III. bought, 
from his own purse, the great collection of 22,225 books, 
pamphlets, and newspapers, known as the Thomason Tracts. 
George Thomason, who formed this collection, had been 
settled as a bookseller in St. Paul’s Churchyard for fourteen 
years when, on the day of the meeting of the Long Parlia- 
ment, November 3rd, 1640, he determined to collect the 
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books, pamphlets, and newspapers which at that date began 
to pour from the press. Such a resolve could only have 
been formed by a man gifted in a remarkable degree with 
historical foresight and imagination, nor could anything 
short of heroic resolution have enabled him to continue the 
task without a single break through more than twenty years 
of constant strain and stress, until he finally completed his 
collection with the record of the coronation of Charles II., 
April 23rd, 1661. Time will not permit me to tell you the 
whole of the romantic history of the formation of his 
collection or of the strange vicissitudes through which it 
passed until it was saved from the hands of the butterman 
by the wisdom and generosity of George III. If any of you 
have in your Libraries the “Catalogue of the Thomason 
Collection,” published in 1908, you will find in the introduc- 
tion the whole story, which I can assure you is well worth 
reading. Carlyle, with no exaggeration, said of these books, 
“In value I believe the whole world could not parallel them. 
I consider them to be the most valuable set of documents 
connected with English history; greatly preferable to all 
the sheep-skins in the Tower for informing the English what 
the English were in former times,” a characteristic 
utterance which would apply with equal force to the kindred 
collection of nearly 50,000 books and pamphlets published 
during the French Revolution, 1789 to 1815, formed by 
John Wilson Croker, and sold for less than their cost price 
to the Museum between 1816 and 1852. Thus the Museum 
can boast of possessing the largest and most complete 
collections of printed sources of the two great epochs of 
modern history, the English Civil War and the French 
Revolution. 

George III., to whom we owe the former of these 
treasures, was himself a great collector of books. After 
his death his library was made over to the nation, and now 
forms the King’s Library, the finest room in the British 
Museum. I need not describe it to you since it is the one 
portion of the Library in which all the world is free to 
wander at will, and contains in show-cases many of the 
most valuable and _ beautiful books ever printed. 
George III.’s own books, of which there are about 68,000 
volumes, form a splendid practical working library, rich 
especially in historical and economical literature; an ideal 
library for a man of affairs, a sovereign or a statesman with 
the wisdom to choose the books best suited to his purpose 
and the money to obtain them. During the early years of 
the nineteenth century we were enriched by two fine 
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Libraries, those of Clayton Mordaunt Cracherode and Sir 
Joseph Banks. In 1846 Thomas Grenville, a member of the 
Grenville family who played so great a part in the history 
of the eighteenth century, bequeathed his library of 20,240 
volumes, each volume a treasure in itself, to the British 
Museum. He is said to have spent some £55,000 on the 
purchase of his books. It would be a moderate estimate to 
say that they are worth ten times that value to-day. I pass 
over the many and valuable books we have received as gifts 
or bequests between 1846 and 1911, the latter being one of 
the most fortunate years of our history, since it brought to 
us two acquisitions of the highest value and importance, the 
first being the permanent loan by H.M. the King of the 
Royal Collection of Music, which includes 81 volumes of 
Handel’s music in his own handwriting, and almost all of 
the earliest and most valuable English MS. and printed 
music; the second, the bequest of fifty manuscripts and 
books from the splendid library of the late Mr. Alfred Huth. 
These books you can see for yourselves exhibited in the 
King’s Library. They are a wonderful spectacle. Among 
them are one of the finest copies extant of Caxton’s Dictes 
and Sayinges of the Philosophers, the first book printed in 
England; three of the rarest of the first quartos of 
Shakespeare, Richard II., Richard III., and the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and a Dance of Death, printed by 
Gui de Marchant, Paris, in 1499, which I hold to 
be the most beautiful book ever produced by the printing 
press. We have just printed a sumptuous catalogue of 
these books which I hope to show you presently. As to 
valuable books which have come to us separately by purchase, 
or gift, we possess one of the largest collections (if not the 
largest) of Incunabula (books printed before the year 1501). 
The exact number at the present moment, exclusive of 
duplicates, is nearly 9,500; next yearit will be greater since we 
buy between 30 and 100 each year. I have no accurate figures 
as to the other great libraries of the world, but I believe 
that the Royal Library of Munich has about 9,000 and the 
Bibliotheque Nationale and the Imperial Library at Vienna 
about 8,000 apiece, the figures in each case excluding 
duplicates. In Bibles,andespeciallyinearly translations of the 
Bible into English we are so rich that in our recent exhibition 
of Bibles, we borrowed only one New Testament of the 
sixteenth century, out of the large number offered to us, to 
make our collection completely representative. 

In Caxton’s we are well ahead of any other collection and 
cannot now be caught up; while we have every one of the first 
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issues of Shakespeare’s works known as the Shakespeare 
Quartos, except Titus Andronicus, of which it is not probable 
that Shakespeare himself wrote a dozen lines. We are 
hardly less rich in first and subsequent editions of the great 
authors of the continent, Moliére, Racine, Cervantes, Luther, 
Goethe and so forth. It is often, and I think quite truly, 
said of the British Museum that it possesses more of the 
national literature of each country than can be found in any 
Library out of the country itself, that is to say more French 
or Russian or Spanish books than any other Library outside 
France or Russia or Spain. 

And yet, if you put to me the question which I am so 
often asked, what proportion of the printed literature of 
the world do you possess, I should have to reply thus: 
We may have nearly one half of English books and 
somewhat less than one third of the literature of foreign 
countries. But we grow from year to year, sweeping 
our net far and wide and gathering in an always increasing 
host of books, old and new, and so far as it is possible to 
foretell the future, we shall continue for centuries adding to 
our mileage of bookshelves and filling them as fast as they can 
be erected. 

When the present iron-library, which I hope to show 
you presently, was opened in May, 1857, it was supposed 
that it would not be filled for at least a century. It is now, 
after little more than fifty years, full to overflowing and for 
years past we have only been able to keep going at all by 
erecting sliding presses in front of the presses of the orginal 
design. For this invention I have no better excuse to put 
forward than the old plea of necessity. In the course of a 
year or two we shall be in possession of many miles of 
storeage space in the King Edward Wing, which will at 
least house our books for the present generation. Of the 
more distant future who can speak? I am reminded of the 
reply of Prince Bismarck to a deputation which waited upon 
him to urge a series of reforms. “Gentlemen,” he said, “I 
beg you to remember that you are not immortal. In the 
name of Christian charity leave something for your grand- 
children to reform in their own day and generation.” 

I spoke just now of our steady, constant growth. Here 
are a few figures which will show you what that growth is. 
Excluding Newspapers, British and Foreign, the number of 
articles or pieces, great or small, added to the Library each 
year varies from 110,000 to 116,000. Of these, in round 
figures, 30,000 are complete books or pamphlets (of which 
about 15,000 are delivered to us under the Copyright Act, 
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and the remainder are purchased or presented); 70,000 are 
parts or volumes of books or of periodicals; 10,000 are 
volumes or pieces of music; 2,000 are maps; 4,000 are 
Parliamentary Papers or official publications, British or 
Foreign. In addition there are about a quarter of a 
million numbers of British and Foreign Newspapers. Thus 
every working day, about 369 articles (books, parts or 
volumes) and 803 numbers of newspapers are delivered to us. 
I am sure that I shall not be accused of a boastful spirit 
when I say that I am proud of being able to tell you that 
every one of these books, volumes or newspapers is 
disposed of without confusion or delay. Paper parts or 
newspapers find their temporary home in their proper pigeon- 
holes, and volumes their permanent place on the shelves. 
Books or pamphlets are stamped, placed, catalogued and 
and made available for public use, within a month, often 
within a week or a fortnight after they make their first 
appearance in the building. 

In due course of time most of these books, parts or 
newpapers find there way to the binders’ shops, which form 
a series of outbuildings, apart from, but close to the Library. 
Naturally we have a long and varied experience of the ways 
in which books may be well or ill-bound. Our requirements 
are of course greater than those of ordinary Libraries, since 
we have to consider each book that we possess in two 
different aspects, first as a Trust which it is our duty to 
preserve for future generations, and secondly as an object 
to be used as freely as possible by any one who wants it. 
During the last century every sort of leather has had its 
trial, roan, calf, Russian and Persian have been weighed in 
the balance of time and found wanting. Even morocco,when 
treated with sulphuric acid or aniline dyes has failed us. We 
now use two materials only, morocco, cured and dyed 
with sumach (a purely vegetable substance) for books of 
any value, and strong cloth for those which are of too little 
worth to merit the reward of a half morocco binding. In 
addition to binding our books, we stamp them on the reverse 
of the title page, on the last page and on every plate. The 
last stamp is always dated, the date corresponding with the 
entry of the book in our copyright, purchase or presentation 
indexes, so that we can always tell at a glance when and how 
the book came to us, and, if purchased, how much it cost. 
For copyright books we use a blue stamp, for purchased 
books a red, and for donations a yellow stamp. The stamps 
are supposed to be—and I believe really are—indelible, 
which in great measure accounts for the fact that books are 
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very rarely stolen. I doubt whether we lose by theft as 
many as two books in a year. Before ! pass from this 
subject of binding, I should add that large as is the sum we 
expend on binding it is yet insufficient to bind all, or nearly 
all, the books we acquire. I have come to the rather 
startling conclusion thata Library,a large Library at any rate, 
can only be preserved in an ideal state of perfection by 
spending twice as much on binding as on buying books. 
That is to say that for every hundred pounds spent on 
purchasing, two hundred should be expended on binding. 

Of equal importance to binding is the question of cata- 
loguing. I must not enter here into any detailed description 
of our great printed catalogue. I can only tell you that it 
was begun under Panizzi’s fostering care in 1838, and was 
brought up to date in 1879. In 1880 we began to print, and by 
the year 1904 the work, including a supplement of 
recently acquired books, was completed to the end of 1899. 
It was issued from time to time in 436 parts, and widely 
distributed throughout the world. A majority of the copies 
were given to Libraries and Institutions, the remainder were 
sold, the price of the whole being £94 spread over some 
twenty years. I am constantly receiving letters asking for 
copies of the catalogue, for which postal orders or stamps 


-are offered. I am afraid that the replies must be rather 


disappointing. 

The great drawback to a printed catalogue is, of course, 
the difficulty of keeping it up to date. This difficulty we 
surmount thus: Each page of the catalogue is in two 
columns. One column is pasted down on the right hand 
side of a large folio page in the interleaved volumes, which 
we keep in the Reading Room and elsewhere. On every 
alternate Saturday forthe last 20 years,we have issued a part of 
the “ Catalogue of Accessions” containing the titles of all the 
books which have been received and catalogued in the 
preceding fortnight. Each part is cut up and the titles 
which it contains are pasted on the left hand side of the 
page of the interleaved catalogue as nearly as possible 
opposite the proper entries on the right hand column. As 
soon as the interleaved volume is full, the whole of its 
contents are incorporated together and the volume is 
reprinted and rebound 1n twoor more volumes. This process 
goes on constantly and the interleaved catalogue never ceases 
to grow. At the present moment the interleaved catalogues of 
books, maps, and music form 1370 folio volumes, containing 
between four and five million entries. These increase every 
year by about 54,000 entries. In addition to this we have 
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many other catalogues. Such are the Subject Index, 
containing all the indexable books published or reprinted 
between 1880 and the present time, and the Catalogue of 
Selected Books in the Reading Room, about 60,000 in 
number. The fourth edition of this catalogue was published 
in 1910. I hope that each of your Libraries possesses a copy ; 
it ought to be a very useful book to Librarians, since it 
enables them to ascertain what are the books which we have 
learnt by experience to consider best fitted to fill the shelves 
of a Library of Reference. 

We now come to the last point on which time will 
permit me to speak to you, the Reading Room and the other 
rooms open to the public. The history of the Reading 
Room is very interesting, but to do it any justice it would 
require at least one paper to itself. All I can say here is 
that the present Reading Room was opened in 1857, that its 
dome is 140 feet in diameter and 106 feet high; that it is 
seated for 458, but fortunately, can be made to contain a 
good many more; that it contains on its ground floor a 
library of about 20,000 books of reference and standard works 
which readers can take from the shelves for themselves ; 
that it is open every week-day from 9 a.m. until 7 p.m., and 
that it has been lit by electricity since the year 1879. I 
believe I am right in saying that the Reading Room was the 
first large building in London to adopt the electric light, the 
second being the Savoy Theatre. In its early days the light 
was perhaps a little better than darkness. It has improved 
with each decade since. To my thinking it is now almost 
perfect from both points of view—the zsthetic and the 
practical. Besides the general Reading Room we have a 
Map Room, Newspaper Reading Room, Reading Room for 
Oriental Books, and a special room for people who are using 
books of great value, books in unbound parts, exceptionally 
large volumes or the like. This room, which is known as the 
Large Room, is now in the builder’s hands. It is being greatly 
enlarged in size and will form the connecting link between 
the present building and the new King Edward wing. When 
it is re-opened it will have plenty of room for over 100 
readers, and it will enable us to carry out several important 
improvements in our arrangements for the comfort and 
convenience of readers. Here are some figures which will 
show you the steady growth in the number of readers and 
of books supplied to them during the past half century. 

Daily average number of readers in the Circular Reading 
Room (the fall in 1870 is due to the exclusion or minors) :— 
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1860 iis 418 1890 = 652 
1870 or 338 1900 wae 655 
1880 ies 458 1910 — 726 


Number of books sent into the Reading Room (exclusive 
of books on the ground floor which are very largely used, 
but cannot be counted, since readers themselves take them 
from and return them to the shelves) :— 


1860 or 204,653 1890 — 1,226,126 
1870 ve 460,305 1900 ome 1,336,147 
1880 re 802,133 1910 ae 1,472,278 


These figures represent books irrespective of volumes. 
If counted by volumes the number would probably be at least 
doubled. Thus you will observe first that we have now to 
find rcom in one way or another every day for over 700 
people in a room seated for only 450, and secondly that, 
without any considerable increase in the number of our 
staff, we are sending to readers nearly one and a half millions 
of books yearly as against less than 205,000 fifty years ago. 

There is one important respect in which our Reading 
Room differs entirely from the Reading Rooms of the Free 
Public Libraries of our own or other countries. Our room 
is designed for the use of students who are engaged in liter- 
ary work and who require either rare books which are not to 
be found in other libraries, or books on the subject of their 
researches which cannot be supplied in such profusion else- 
where. The Reading Room is in point of fact, as well as in 
theory, a workshop for literary workmen, nota place for pas- 
time or recreation. For those who merely wish to while away 
a pleasant hour over a book, or whose laudable ambition it is 
to improve their own minds, the Reading Room is not the 
rightful goal. With both these classes we are in thorough 
sympathy but we have no room—not an inch of standing 
room—to offer them. Therefore it is that readers’ tickets 
are not given to anyone who is under the age of twenty-one, 
nor to any person over that age who wishes to use the room 
for preparing for an examination, nor are recent novels or 
current numbers of newspapers supplied. 

In point of fact the Reading Room is, as it is designed 
to be, mainly a place of business frequented by persons who 
in one way or another are earning their livelihood by 
literature or journalism, and naturally enough we find that, 
like all other bread-winners, readers for the most part 
work during the ordinary business hours. The room is 
always at its fullest between the hours of 10 and 4. After 
4 p.m. the numbers fall off from hour to hour, not many 
remaining until the closing time at 7 p.m. 
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Another notable and natural change has taken place 
during the past half century. When I entered the Museum 
in 1870, the number of ladies in the Reading Room seldom 
exceeded ten or twelve. At the present time quite one 
third of the readers are.of the female sex. Every class and 
every country is represented here. Perhaps there is no 
assemblage in the world so widely cosmopolitan, or represent- 
ing so many diffierent grades of social standing as you will 
find in the Reading Room. Here are University Professors 
and students fromallover the world, menand women of letters, 
journalists, professional searchers and copyists. They are 
writing books, verifying references, correcting proofs, 
looking up facts or fictions for to-morrow’s newspapers. I 
suppose there is hardly any book of the slightest import- 
ance which has appeared in this country during the last 
half century which does not owe something to the Reading 
Room, nor would it be easy to find a single author of note, 
whether he be English, French, German, Russian, Italian or 
American who is not indebted in one way or another to the 
Library of the British Museum. There is another side of 
the romance of the Reading Room, a sad, pathetic side. 
The profession of literature, like every other profession, has 
its failures, its victims, its tragedies. Have you ever read 
a powerful, but gloomy novel by George Gissing, called “ New 
Grub Street”? You will find in it a singularly accurate 
account of the men and women who, in our time, have 
wooed success in literary achievement, and have failed to 
win it. But after all, these form but a very small minority 
of the many thousands who have gained not merely 
knowledge, but, what is far more valuable, happiness and 
content beneath that great dome. 

Nothing is more remarkable about the Reading Room 
than the power which it seems to possess of drawing 
towards it the minds and hearts of men and women. 
There is a fine passage on the charm of the Alps in that 
delightful book, Mark Twain’s Tramp Abroad, which reads 
“What is the spell which people find in the Alps, that 
strange, deep nameless influence which once felt cannot be 
forgotten, once felt leaves behind it a restless longing to 
find it again, a growing, haunting, yearning which will plead, 
implore and persecute till it has its will.” Merely change 
the names, substitute the Reading Room for the Alps and 
this passage exactly expresses the charm of our Library. 
In my own experience I have known, I dare not say how 
many people, who have begun by a mere casual visit; who 
have returned again and again, crossing the Continent or 
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the Atlantic, or drawn from remote English or Scotch 
villages, until at last they have settled down into regular, 
daily, habituées of the room where, as so many have told 
me, they have found the peace and the pleasure of their 
lives. May it long be so, not with our Reading Room alone, 
but with the many others which are reaching maturity or 
springing into life around us. 

The twentieth century has many threatening, many 
painful problems to face. It will be something to us of the 
Brotherhood of Librarians if we can count it to ourselves for 
righteousness, that we have done our best to cultivate and 
to spread abroad the means of wisdom, of peace, and of 
solace which literature offers to a care-worn, anxious 
generation. 


OUR SECOND GREAT ADVENTURE. 


By Ouive E. Cuarke, of the Islington Public Libraries. 


Victoria Station was reminiscent of an anthill on 
Thursday evening, 4th April, 1912; men, women, and 
children hurried hither and thither, with numerous bags and 
baggages, and tense anxious faces; an air of bustle and 
expectancy made itself felt as the great Easter exodus from 
London took place. Not less vivid was this impression at 
the spot under the clock which had been appointed as the 
rendezvous for those members of the Second Easter School 
who were travelling to Paris by night. By ones and twos 
the company gradually came together, some were adorned 
with quaint little buttons of a doubtful blue on which were 
inscribed the mystic symbols, “L.A.A.”; others carried 
rugs of gorgeous and striking patterns: and all were laden 
with bags of various ages, sizes, and styles. A more or 
less subdued air of excitement o’erhung the party, whilst 
the two or three who had come to see us off masked their 
chagrin at their inability to keep us company by bursts of 
hilarity and wit. At last, everyone was ready, and the party 
passed on to the platform and, after an unsuccessful attempt 
to board the wrong train, the reserved compartments were 
found and filled; the last farewells were spoken, the train 
steamed out of the station, and we had started on our second 
great adventure. 

Swiftly the train sped through the night; swiftly the 
company disentangled themselves and their baggage, and 
settled down to renew ancient friendships and cement the 
bonds of good fellowship in right merry fashion. How gay 
and jolly was that journey! We joked, and we laughed, and 
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we spoke sheer nonsense from very light-heartedness. Most 
marvellous French was spoken; most strange garb, with 
which to cross the Channel, exhibited! And at last we 
reached Newhaven where, with courage born of a hidden but 
deep-seated despair, we embarked on board a crowded boat 
for France. Gaily did we array ourselves in two and three 
coats apiece; gaily did we don head-gear of strange fashion ; 
gaily did we eat apples and sandwiches; gaily did we seek 
the deck, watch the moon play hide-and-seek behind a mass 
of heavy cloud, and talk of the ice-like coldness of the wind; 
and then, we reached the open sea and— 
The starlight o’er the channel seen, 
Made glad the youthful heart ; 
But, figures drooping, faces green 
Below we soon depart. 
O poet, bland and debonair, 
Thy rhymes revolt at mal-de-mer. 

Soon after 3 a.m. Dieppe was reached; the company 
assembled on deck, and everybody seemed to have been 
sleeping pleasantly or to have been indulging in eminently 
satisfactory conversation! “ Rien a déclarer,” we declared, 
and sought the train, to find our reserved compartments 
occupied by a motley crowd of French tourists who smiled 
upon the wrath of the wild English. However, Monsieur 
le Chef du Gare guided the party to a second train and, 
after some half-hour’s excitement during which some of us 
got lost in mysterious fashion, seats were secured for 
everyone, and soon after 4 o'clock Dieppe was slowly left 
behind. Sometime we slept, sometime we studied the 
landscape and admired the beauty of the Norman orchards 
until at last the “Tour Eiffel” came into view; after 
circling slowly round this fori some time the train, with a 
last spasmodic effort came to a dead stop in the Gare 
St. Lazare, a few minutes before 9 oclock. Tired and 
hungry but still cheerful, the party endeavoured to 
disentangle the luggage. Some excitement reigned while 
one worthy memberstrode along the length of thetrain calling 
down maledictions on those who had spirited away his portman- 
teau—an object of no inconsiderable size; at the other end 
of the platform a group of ladies were demanding in 
indignant tones why they should be burdened with a mere 
man’s belongings! Eventually the two parties met. 
Monsieur Poy fils then escorted us to the char-a-banc of 
imposing appearance, with a gorgeously attired coachman ; 
at some risk we climed its tortuous steps and then, with 
a flourish of whips and a jingle of bells, we clattered through 
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the streets of Paris and dashed up to the Hotel Clairmont 
in right royal style. 

The arrival of this last contingent brought the number 
of the Paris School up to forty: of these, the majority were 
library workers. Several had travelled to Brussels and back, 
and it is probable that other members of the first L.A.A. 
School would have been present if the Coal Strike had not 
resulted in a dislocation of traffic on several lines. Of 
librarians and assistant librarians present there were :— 
Messrs. Bishop (Enfield), Crook (Leyton), Dixon (Croydon), 
Frost (East Ham), Gay (Dublin), Hale (Lewisham), Harris 
(Bromley), Haynes-Bath (Croydon), Hogg (Battersea), Jast 
(Croydon), Lange (St. Bride Institute), Loney (Limehouse), 
McGill, (Islington), Peddie (St. Bride Institute), Purnell 
(Croydon), Roberts (Horwich), Sayers (Croydon), Sharp 
(Fulham) ; and Misses Clarke (Islington), Denton 
(Islington), Duménil (Hackney), Frost (Worthing), Gilbert 
(Fulham), Hall (Islington), Hurgronje (Dordrecht), Marchant 
(Fulham), Rije (Utrecht), and Visser (Hilversum). 

Shortly after 10.30 a.m., the whole School assembled in 
the Cour d’Honneur of the Bibliothéque Nationale, and was 
received with charming courtesy by MM. Henri Marcel, 
Beranger, Morel, and other members of the staff. With a 
commingling of elation and awe, the visitors passed into the 
lofty reading room of the leading library of the world: a 
library surpassingly rich, not only in its bibliographical 
treasures, but also in the historical associations which cluster 
round it. It stands onthe site of the palace of Cardinal 
Mazarin, some of the rooms of which are incorporated in the 
present library building. Inthe reading room,which accommo- 
dates something over three hundred students, the catalogues 
were productive of much interest : there was a copy of the 
great author-catalogue which is in progress; there were also 
card-catalogues by author and subject; and catalogues of 
recent additions. Leaving the reading room, the party passed 
through the central store, with its vast stock of books; 
glanced at the Département des Estampes, and passed into 
the rooms devoted to the exhibition of the most important 
treasures of the library. In the Galerie Mazarine, with 
its magnificent ceiling-paintings, are copies of rare and 
beautiful bindings from the libraries of the kings of France, 
and from that of Grolier and other book lovers; there are 
priceless manuscripts of unequalled beauty of the fifteenth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; autographs of famous 
littérateurs; and there is also a catalogue of the library—an 
old and faded manuscript—dating from the late fourteenth 
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century. In the Cabinet des Médailles et Antiques is a rich 
collection of cameos, and works of art in gold and precious 
stones. Passing through this, the party re-entered the book 
store, and were enabled to obtain a bird’s-eye view of the 
reading room from the topmost gallery. On the way back to 
the Cour d’Honneur, a reproduction of Houdon’s statue of 
Voltaire called forth considerable interest. M. Beranger 
gave a brief description of the classification of the library, 
and then, after a vote of thanks had been proposed by Mr. 
Sayers and passed enthusiastically, the company went out 
into the sunlight of the Rue de Richlieu. 

After lunching together in the most French of French 
restaurants, the afternoon was devoted to the discovery of 
the life of Paris; its gardens, its streets, its monuments 
and palaces, all of which teem with historic associations. 
Through the Place du Carrousel, past the monument to the 
memory of Gambetta, we passed into the Palais du Louvre, 
that magnificent building in which are enshrined some of the 
most precious of the art treasures of the world. As it takes 
the visitor two hours to walk through the galleries only, it 
will be understood readily that we were able to glance at but 
a tithe of the whole. The long gallery devoted to ancient 
sculpture, with the fine “ Nike of Samothrace” at the head 
of the great staircase in the distance, makes a wonderfully 
effective entrance to the galleries. We passed through it 
and other rooms devoted to the sculpture of the ancients 
until we reached the room which is consecrated to that 
perfect embodiment of human beauty—the Venus de Milo. 
This “perfect woman, nobly planned,’ by an unknown 
sculptor of ancient Greece fascinated us, and it was with 
reluctant feet and many backward glances that we passed 
on. It was hardly possible to gain more than a general 
impression in the time at our disposal but, amongst the 
many works which called forth interest and admiration were 
the gigantic statue of Melponéne; the fine example of 
mosaic work by Francois Belloni; the graceful and vigorous 
lizard-slayer; some of the works of Da Vinci, Raphael, 
Titian, and Paul Veronese; and some beautiful specimens 
of glass. We also gazed at the splendour of the crown 
jewels, but these are perhaps more remarkable for their 
history and worth than their beauty. Having been torn 
from our contemplation of all the beauty in the Louvre by 
a ruthless but conscientious guide, we passed under the Arc 
de Triomphe du Carrousel into the Jardins des Tuileries, 
where we were charmed by the picture of an old man who 
was feeding and chatting to a score of sparrows; the birds 
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evidently knew him, and answered his calls with implicit 
faith and obedience. Leaving the Jardins, we reached the 
Seine which we crossed by the Pont Royal. The book-stalls, 
and the quays are replete with them, claimed some of our 
attention, and then we wandered along the Quai d'Orsay, 
until we reached the Hétel des Invalides. This we entered, 
and hastened to behold the place where lie the mortal 
remains of one of the most wonderful men the world has 
seen. Whatever our opinion of the man, his burying-place, 
with its grand and solemn simplicity, aroused a poignant 
emotion in us and we passed into the outer world again with 
the words “Je désire que mes cendres reposent sur les 
bords de la Seine, au milieu de ce peuple francais que j’ai 
tant aimé,” running in our minds. 

At this point the somewhat reduced party proceeded, 
after several vain attempts at closed piers, by boat to the 
Tour Ejiffel. We ascended this as far as the first stage 
where a still more diminished party, some with inward 
tremors, ascended by lifts which gradually decreased in size 
tothe summit. Here we admired the bird’s-eye view of Paris 
—a city which, at that time, was one of lovely gardens, 
spacious streets and striking buildings lying bathed in the 
golden light of the setting sun. We sent off postcards, and 
took photos and then descended once again to the first stage 
where, having partaken of a liquid named “thé” and not to 
be confounded with tea, we all descended to earth and made 
our way through the gardens of the Trocadero to the 
Metropolitain. On the Metropolitain we became aware that 
the politeness of the French is but a myth, a thing of super- 
ficiality, and that the only way to reach one’s destination is 
to fight a way into a carriage! However, we reached the 
Clairmont at last and enjoyed a well-earned dinner. After 
dinner, we were free to do as we would, and it becomes 
impossible to chronicle the doings of the party as a whole. 
It is believed that the majority visited various boulevards, 
and drank riotously of syrups and café-au-lait at cafés; but 
it is certain that everyone retired to rest well satisfied with 
the day’s doings, filled with much of the gay and insouciant 
spirit which makes up the atmosphere of Paris. 

Quite a goodly number of the party had made arrangements 
to start out in the early hours of the morning, about 5 o'clock 
on Saturday, to visit the Halles Centrales. Such is the weakness 
of the flesh, however, that four or five members only are 
alleged to have achieved the feat of rising early, nor is it within the 
power of the chronicler to say whether it was at the hour 
they intended or no; let it suffice that they returned with beaming 
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smiles and adorned with roses when the others were making a 
prolonged effort to get to breakfast! Immediately after the 
ordeal of sitting under fire while Monsieur Le Photographe 
endeavoured to obtain an official photographic record of the party 
was undergone. And then came a race to the Bibliothéque de 
lArseval by the way of Nord-Sud. Incidentally, during 
the necessary changes, we explored much of Paris below ground, 
for the passages and stairways of the London “ Tubes” are 
totally eclipsed by those of Paris! At last the Place de la Bastille 
was reached, and fora few moments we lingered on the site of 
the famous prison around which so many tales of tyranny, 
injustice and suffering have clustered, and gazed upon the 
Colonne de Juillet. The Boulevard Henri Quatre was traversed 
and a delicious back-view of a fat old “ cocher” was snapped, 
and then we passed into the Rue de Sully and came into the 
Library. Here the party was received by the deputy-librarian, 
who conducted them round the Library, explaining its methods 
and expatiating in French on its history and treasures. It is not, 
as its name implies, a collection of technical works on war and 
the things belonging to war ; the nameis derived from the fact that 
the building was once part of the Arsenal of Paris. The Library is 
exceedingly rich in belles-lettres, especially early French poets, 
Italian authors, and dramatic literature; it also contains some 
10,000 manuscripts, some of great beauty and beyond price, and 
some very fine specimens of the French binders’ art. The 
catalogues are on cards, but, curiously enough, they are not 
provided for the use of the public, who are, however, admitted to 
the Library. 

Leaving the Bibliotheque de I’ Arsenal the party passed, by 
way of the Pont d’ Austerlitz, into the Jardin des Plantes, in 
which is a statue of the author of “ Paul et Virginie” resting on 
a base where the two lovers are seen inset. From thence, up 
narrow and crooked streets which were at times reminiscent of 
that in which “le Pére Goriot” boarded, we climbed until we 
came to the Pantheon. Rodin’s statue of ‘“ Le Penseur,” with 
its vigorous suggestion of intense concentration caused us to 
pause for some time, and then we entered the lofty and temple- 
like building which has served so many purposes and now isa 
burying-place for the illustrious dead. The mural paintings of 
scenes from the life of Ste. Geneviéve, the patron saint of Paris, 
and Jeanne d’ Arc are very delicate. After lunching in the 
Boulevard St. Germain we returned, past the Sorbonne, to the 
Bibliothéque Ste. Geneviéve, with its magnificent reading room, 
its collections of handsome bindings, examples from the presses 
of Aldus and Elzevir and its illuminated manuscripts. Both 
printed and card catalogues are in use; the former have their 
pages varnished in order to strengthen them against wear and tear. 
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After a visit lasting two hours or so, we realized that our 
visits to libraries were ended for the nonce, and that we had no 
other care than to revel in the delights of that most delightful 
city of Paris. And so we trudged away down to the Musée de 
Cluny, an old and charming Gothic building with myriads of 
objects of art; altar-pieces, furniture, mosaics, medals, tapestries 
and so on. Fortunately our guide still preserved his ruthless 
character; if it had not been so our visit to the Luxembourg 
would have been considerably curtailed, or omitted entirely. 
The collection of modern sculpture and painting there is calculated 
to fill the most lukewarm of art-lovers with enthusiasm; Rodin 
is represented amongst other things, by the exquisite “ La 
Pensée,” the lithe and graceful “ St. John the Baptist,” and “ Le 
Baiser.”’ In the Garden of the Luxembourg we had some 
refreshment, dispatched post cards to our less fortunate brethren, 
watched a desultory and curious “jeu de paume,” a mournful 
caricature of tennis, and had an exciting argument with “le 
garcon,” in which he naturally but quite wrongfully scored. It 
is rumoured that we forgot to give him a tip. Then away past a 
beautiful fountain, we went into the Boul’ Mich and down to the 
river-side. We caught glimpses of Notre-Dame from effective 
angles; made a determined but unsuccessful attempt to book 
seats in le Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, and then returned to St. 
Lazare in the comfortable and roomy motor-bus, and so back to 
the Hotel once more on foot. After dinner some attended a 
concert at the hotel, and others made further acquaintance with 
“la vie Parisienne,” and all, once more, retired to rest, if not to 
sleep, well-satisfied with the world. 


NOTABLE PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 


THE ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF Books for 1911: Giving in 
One Alphabet under Author and Title, the Size, Price, 
Month of Publication, and Publisher of Books Issued in 
the United Kingdom. 328 pp. 10-in. X Gf-in. 1912. 
Sampson Low. 6/- net. 


Once again our thanks are due to Messrs. Low for the prompt production 
of this invaluable annual. Would that all bibliographical periodical works 
appeared as promptly. The commencement of a new five-yearly period of 
the Catalogue has been taken as the opportunity to introduce some modifi- 
cations in the details of the entries, bringing the work more into line with 
modern international bibliographical practice. This year, too, the 
statistical analysis of book production has been brought into line with the 
classified table adopted by the International Congress of Librarians at 
Brussels in 1910. The number of books published during 1911 was 10,914 
(excluding numerous ephemeral pamphlets, government leaflets and musical 
texts), an increase of 110 on the total for 1910. The largest increases 
occurred in Philosophy and Religion, Science and Technology, History and 
Biography, and Poetry and Drama. To praise the volume is unnecessary. 
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‘*The English Catalogue ’’ has already established itself as an absolutely 
indispensable bibliographical aid, and the present volume lacks none of the 
good qualities of its predecessors. J. W. 


Peppir, R. A. National Bibliographies: a Descriptive 
Catalogue of the Works Which Register the Books Pub- 
lished in Each Country. 34 pp. 9-in. X 6-in. 1910. 
Boards. Grafton. 5s. net. 


Mr. Peddie has for a considerable period been known to the library 
world as an authority on bibliography, but until recently his name has been 
associated more with the historical side of the subject. It is, therefore, 
with pleasure that we receive the first printed instalment of his accumulated 
stores of wisdom on the practical side. As regards the appearance of the 
volume, and the comparatively small amount of matter it contains, it may 
appear a rather meagre five shillings worth. Looking at it from the points 
of view of the reference librarian and the candidate for the L.A. certificate, 
however, we are too grateful to the author for his labours to quarrel with 
him on this ground. The term ‘national’’ has been very strictly inter- 
preted, and only special bibliographies confined to the literature published in 
a defined area are included This interpretation naturally excludes such 
works as Mendelssohn's ‘‘ South African Bibliography,’’ and Hocking’s 
** New Zealand Bibliography,’’ and has also been held to exclude all trade 
bibliographies such as ‘‘ The Reference Catalogue of Current Literature.’’ 
Special bibliographies such as Allibone’s ‘‘ Dictionary of English Liter- 
ature,’’ and Watt’s ‘‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’’ and the works by Lowndes, 
Collier, and Hazlett, which one might expect to find here are also excluded. 
Mr. Peddie s use of the term, however, is perfectly consistent, if extremely 
limited. We must confess that we have never yet been able to understand 
the limit of the term as applied to Mr. Courtney's ‘‘ Register of National 
Bibliography.”’ 

Practically the volume is an annotated catalogue. The countries and 
states are in one alphabetical sequence, the works under each being in 
chronologial order. A first glance will cause no little disappointment, in 
that it reveals how little has been done in the registration of national 
bibliography, and how badly the greater part of that little has been done. 
Nearly all the national bibliographies are arranged under authors or 
chronologically. Indexes are rare. A classified arrangement under 
subjects, or an alphabetical arrangement incorporating subject entries is 
still more rare. It is extremely surprising to find that no attempt has been 
made to register the book production of Australia as a whole. Hence 
Australia is represented here only by Foxcroft’s ‘‘ Australian Catalogue : a 
Reference Index to the Books and Periodicals Published and Still Current 
in the Commonwealth of Australia,’’ 1911, and Barton’s ‘‘ Literature of 
New South Wales,’’ 1866. These two works might perhaps have been supple- 
mented by the Sydney Library’s ‘‘ Australasian Bibliography: Catalogue 
of Books in the Library Relating to, or Published in, Australasia,’’ 1893, 
even though this work has no local index. Australia is by no means alone 
among the British colonies in its disregard for national bibliography. For 
New Zealand nothing has been done. Cape Colony is represented only by 
the transcript of its Copyright Register, 1894-1901. As one would expect, 
the European countries occupy the greater part of the volume. To go 
through and note all the points of interest in the book is impossible in the 
space at our disposal. The book must necessarily find a place in every 
library of importance, and the bibliographer can judge of its interesting 
and valuable qualities for himself. We would like to suggest to Mr. Peddie 
that if his ‘‘ copy ’’ had been more carefully read before going to press, such 
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sentences as ‘‘ The period from 1501 to 1556 has been dealt by the issue 
,’ and ‘‘ The newspapers are catalogued under each month of each 
year so that for each month may be seen a list of the newspapers available ”’ 
would not have appeared. Furthermore we see no justification for the note 
‘* Whether this is still issued is not known,’’ which appears under the 
‘¢ Transcript of the Copyright Register ’’ for Cape Colony. A brief corres- 
pondence would soon have settled this point. Minor details such as these 
however, do not minimise the value of the book which as a first serious 
attempt to cover a field hitherto untouched is one for which all bibliographers 
must be grateful. Mr. Peddie is thoroughly acquainted with his subject and 
displays a breadth of knowledge that can be only the result of a large 
amount of experience and research. J.W. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
MEETING AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


The delightful weather which obtained on Wednesday 
afternoon, the 17th April, was perhaps hardly conducive to an 
indoor meeting, and one was led to think of green fields and 
outdoor excursions. But the opportunity of a Lecture by 
Mr. G. K. Fortescue, LL.D., Keeper of the Printed Books, and a 
visit to the Library of the British Museum, was not to be lost; 
and those (about 60 in number) who recognised this valuable 
privilege gathered in the Lecture Theatre situated in the base- 
ment of the Assyrian Salon, about 3 p.m., to hear a Lecture by 
Mr. Fortescue, on “ The Library of the British Museum,” which 
appears on page 86. 

At the conclusion of the Lecture, the Hon. Secretary moved, 
and Mr. W. Benson Thorne (Poplar) seconded a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Fortescue for his valuable address, and for the cordial 
manner in which he had received the Association. The resolution 
was carried amidst applause. The sneathers then adjourned to 
Mr. Fortescue’s private room, where he explained the system 
upon which the British Museum catalogue is compiled, answering 
several questions which arose in the course of his talk. After- 
wards the party were conducted through the Library, taking a 
bird’s-eye view of the great Reading Room from one of its upper 
galleries. 


LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
SOUTH WALES BRANCH. 


The members of the South Wales Branch held their monthly meeting 
at the Central Library, Cardiff, on March 20th, when papers by Mr. H. 
Boughton and Mr. L. Chubb were read. 

Mr. Boughton in his paper on ‘‘ Public Library Extension Work,’’ said 
that there were many villages within easy distance of every large town, to 
which boxes of books might be sent for the use of the villagers. He 
suggested that arrangements could be made with the Rural Authorities 
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as to the cost of working the scheme, and that the village Post Office would 
be an admirable place for a delivery station seeing that the farmers and 
others living at a distance from the village have to visit the Post Office to 
post their letters. An interesting discussion followed the reading of the 
paper. 

‘*A Short History of Oxford's Famous Library ’’ was the title of Mr. 
Chubb’s paper, which was most interesting. 

Mr. Wyndham Morgan moved a resolution protesting against the recent 
action of the Douglas Public Library Committee, in appointing a local 
journalist to the post of Librarian. This was seconded by Mr. Rees and 
supported by Mr. Bullock and carried unanimously. A copy of the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be sent to the Town Clerk, Douglas. 


JAMES FAGAN : 
Ost 22ND APRIL, 1912. 


It is given to few young men to earn the respect and admiration of their 
seniors, but this power was possessed in no small degree by James Fagan, 
of the Belfast Libraries’ Staff. To have watched his progress through 
adolescence was to have had foresight of the brilliant future which he would 
have attained had life been spared. Not only for his talents but for the 
sweetness of his nature had he become endeared to his colleagues ; and the 
splendid gifts of patience, forbearance, and thought for others were made 
manifest in countless ways during a prolonged illness. The memory of his 
bright, affectionate presence will remain long in the remembrance of those 
whose paths lay with his. 


WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at the Bishopsgate Institute, on 
Wednesday, April 24th, at 8.0 p.m., the President (Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers) being in the Chair. The Treasurer reported a balance in hand of 
£51 19s. Id. and accounts for payment amounting to £24 10s. 9d were 
submitted for consideration. Mr. Thorne for the Education Committee 
recommended that a Meeting of the Association should be held at Worthing 
on July 10th. The Editor, for the Publications Committee, recommended 
the publication of the photograph of the Paris party and an extra eight 
pages in the May number. The President reported for the International 
Committee an entirely successful meeting in Paris, and announced that 
in spite of the exceptionally low charge, the Committee were enabled to 
hand a balance of £5 to the Treasurer after all charges had been met. He 
further recommended that Messrs. H. R. Tedder and A. W. Pollard be 
asked to adjudicate in the Paris prize essays. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 


Ayton, Mr. Joun G., formerly of the Leyton, Poplar, and Glasgow 
Public Libraries, has been oppointed Librarian and Secretary to the Perth 
Literary Institute, Western Australia. 

Freer, Mr. Percy, of the University Library, Birmingham, has been 
appointed Assistant in the Walsall Public Library. 

Nowe Lt, Mr. Cuar.es, of the Ashton-under-Lyne Public Library, has 
been appointed cataloguing Assistant in the Coventry Public Libraries. 

WriGcut, Mr. Ricuarb, of the Sunderland Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Librarian of the Royal Society’s Club Library. 








